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AIRWAVES DUB 


GREEN FUTURES FESTIVAL RADIO + Tuneln Radio 


Thurs - 9-late - Cornerstone feat.Baps 
www.greenfuturesfestivals.orq.uk/www.kingstongreenra 


dio.org.uk 


DESTINY RADIO 105.1FM 
www.destinvradio.uk 


FIRST WEDNESDAY of each month — 8-10pm — RIDDIM 
SHOW feat. Leo B. Strictiv roots. 


Sat — 10-1am — Cornerstone feat.Baps 

Sun — 4-6pm — Sir Sambo Sound feat. King Lloyd, DJ Elvis 
and Jeni Dami 

Sun — 10-1am — DestaNation feat. Ras Hugo and Jah 
Sticks. Strictly roots. 

Tues — 7-10pm - One Drop Collective feat. D-Ninety and 
Laura Peachy 

Wed — 10-midnight — Sir Sambo Sound 


NATURAL VIBEZ RADIO.COM 
Daddy Mark sessions 

Mon — 10-midnight 

Sun — 9-midday. Strictly roots. 


LOVERS ROCK RADIO.COM 


Mon - 10-midnight — Angela Grant aka Empress Vibez. 
Roots Reggae as well as lovers. 


EDITORIAL DUB 


Dear Reader 


You know its always good to welcome new contributors. So, to Tony Dread for 
the interview, Lorela Fortini for the reflection and to Danny Smith for the 
photograph. 


When you think that this month carries the birthdays of Bim Sherman, Bunny 
Rugs, Dennis Brown, Horace Andy and Bob Marley, February can be said to 
be, the Month of the Voice. 


Next month sees The Dub Exhibition part II, hosted by the Ark-T Centre. From 
March 24" -April 30". Launch evening on the 24" — 7-10.30pm. Salute to 
Emmy O'Shaughnessy. 


Salute once again to Marco Fregnan of ReggaeDiscography. As The Dub is 
no longer available via Issuu (free time ran out), he came up with an idea to 
keep it online, at no expense. To Sista Mariana of Rastaites too, for the other 
online link to this magazine. 


Happy Birthday BOB MARLEY. 


Welcome to The Dub 


Editor — Natty Mark Samuels — bantudub06@gmail.com 


Printer - Parchment Printers 


All material copyright (c). All rights reserved. This publication may not 
be reproduced or transmitted in any form, in whole or part, without the 
express permission of The Dub. 


The greatness of a man is not in how much wealth he 
acquires, but in his integrity and his ability to affect 
those around him positively. 


BOB MARLEY 


© Wirelmage 


Don't bury your thoughts, put your vision to reality. 


from Wake Up and Live - BOB MARLEY 


Live if you want to live 
Rastaman vibration yeah! Positive 
l and I vibration yeah! Positive 
| a man iration yeah! Irie ites 
Positive vibration yeah! Positive 


If you get down and quarrel everyday 
You're saying prayers to the devil, I say 
Why not help one another on the way 
Make it much easier 


Say you just can't live that negative way 
You know what I mean 
Make way for the positive day 
Cause it's a new day 
New time, new feeling yeah! 
Say it's a new sign 
Oh what a new day 
Picking up, 
Are you picking up now 
Jah love, Jah love protect us (repeat) 
Rastaman vibration yeah! Positive 
l and I vibration yeah! Positive 
| a man iration yeah! Irie ites 
Vibes, got to have a good vibe 
Picking up, 
Are you picking up now (repeat) 


from Positive Vibration — BOB MARLEY 


BIRTHDAY BLESSINGS DUB 


Roots Reggae 


BOB MARLEY - Dennis Brown — Bim Sherman — Horace Andy — Bunny Rugs 
— Derrick Harriott — Ranking Roger (UK) 


Black Joarralism 


CHARLOTTA BASS — Una Marson (Jamaica) — Oliver Harrington — William 
Leo Hansberry — Walter Rubusana (South Africa) — Fay Jackson — Katherine 
D. Chapman — John Dube (South Africa) — Benjamin Pelham — Olivia Ward 
Bush 


I have fought not only for my people. I have fought and will continue to 
fight unceasingly for the rights and privileges of all people who are 
oppressed and who are denied their just share of the world's goods that 
their labour produces. 


I will not retire nor will I retreat, not one inch, so long as God gives me 
vision to see what is happening and strength to fight for the things I 
know are right. 


We who fight on the side of the people believe the great enemies of 
mankind are poverty and disease, inequality and war. We fight for a 
better life for all people, free from fear, free from war, from intolerance 
and discrimination. 


In public, in private, wherever I have heard the challenge, the call for a 
greater effort, the need for further struggle... I have continued to this 
day to work and fight and struggle toward the light of a better day. 


Quotes from the CHARLOTTA BASS autobiography, Forty Years: Memoirs 
from the Pages of a Newspaper. Courtesy of Turtle Learning. 


SPICED ROOTS DUB 


samples from the Spiced Roots restaurant, 64, Cowley Road, E.Oxford 


STARTERS - Spicy Pumpkin Soup (V) — Deep Fried Squid with 
tomaro and red pepper jam 


MAIN — Creamy coconur yam mash, srewed Fresh pigeon peas, 
callaloo and Fried plantain (V) — Jerk tempeh with black rice, 
avocado and pomegranate. 


SWEET — Vegan Banana Bread with stewed pineapple and a 
cocopur nectar sauce (V) — Chocolate Fondant with crème anglaise 
and tropical Fruits 


SPICED ROOTS: 01865 249888 or www.spicedroots.com 


Cheer up my brothers, cheer up my sisters 
Cheer up my momma too, lord 
Cheer up my father 


Let me say 
| Know it won't be long 
That change has got to come 
That change has got to come 
And | know that it won't be long 
We've been down in captivity (captivity) so long, so long 
If we unite then we will be free (we will be free) 
so strong, so strong | want you to 
Cheer up my (brothers) my sisters 
(cheer up my sisters) let me say 
Cheer up my my my momma too, lord 
Cheer up my father 


from Cheer Up - BOB MARLEY 


Danny Smith 


BIM SHERMAN 


On 17 November 2000, the world said goodbye to one of the greatest and most soulful 
singers in reggae, Bim Sherman. He was born Jarret Lloyd Vincent in either 1950 or 1952 
in either Kingston or Westmoreland, Jamaica — the best legends always have an element 
of uncertainty about some of the details of the story. During the 1970s, Sherman recorded 
a number of songs at Federal and other key Jamaican studios which he mostly released 
on his own Scorpio, Red Sea or Sun Dew labels. Love Forever was the first to really stand 
out and has lasted as a classic. He would often record at least two versions on the same 
riddim, which would sometimes be released on the same 12” for UK release. Other stand 
out singles from that era included "Dispensation" and "Tribulation." 


Bim Sherman had linked up with Prince Far I and British record hustler and budding 
producer Adrian Sherwood, to release a couple of 12”s on the HitRun label, 'Down In 
Jamdown' and 'Love Jah Only’. Following this, he was persuaded to join the UK Roots 
Encounter tour in 1979, which featured Creation Rebel, Prince Far I and Prince Hammer - 
with live dub mixing from Sherwood. A year before, Lloyd Coxsone's label Tribesman, had 
issued a UK album collecting many of his best Jamaican singles, entitled 'Love Forever. 
After this experience, he decided to move to London, where he continued to work with 
Sherwood on a wide variety of projects over the coming years. This was at the time of the 
birth of the On-U Sound label and Bim Sherman quickly joined the New Age Steppers, 
which featured members of Creation Rebel, the Pop Group and Ari Up from punk band 
The Slits. The band recorded four albums between 1981 and 1983 which featured a lot of 
experimental atmospheric post-punk music as well as radical reworkings of reggae 
standards, including Sherman's Love Forever. 


Another album that helped to establish his presence in the UK was 'Bim Sherman meets 
Horace Andy and U Black In a Rub-A-Dub Style', Jamaican recordings that included the 
classic "It Must Be A Dream", released in 1979 via Jah Woosh's Original Music label. I can 
recall a time when each of the Record & Tape Exchange shops in Notting Hill Gate had a 
number of copies, regularly stocked up by Jah Woosh. 


Sherman became a central voice in the On-U collective, a sweet counterpoint to Prince 
Far I's Voice of Thunder. He featured on all five of the Singers And Players series of 
albums and two of the 10” singles, released between 1982 and 1988 via On-U Sound. 
Other contributors included Mikey Dread, Congo Ashanti Roy, Prince Far I, Crucial Tony, 
Jah Woosh, George Oban, Eskimo Fox, Keith Levene (of Public Image Ltd), Akabu, 
Bubblers, Style Scott, Flabba Holt, Bingy Bunny and many more. He also featured on 
many tracks for Dub Syndicate, Gary Clail, Tackhead (he recorded the original version of 
their scathing attack on US TV evangelists Stealing ), Groove Corporation, Bomb The 
Bass and Sinead O'Connor. Adrian Sherwood said of Sherman: 
"All great singers and vocalists have one thing in common — their voice stands out 
like a uniquely tuned instrument that only one person can play. Bim Sherman [was] 
a singer/songwriter with a truly golden tone...l have been throughout his whole 
career a huge fan. | first heard one of Bim's songs while working in PAMA Records’ 
Soundville shop in Harlesden, London in the mid 1970s...His was like a voice in the 
wilderness, the lyrics and fragile power ensured that in every subsequent batch of 
imports I was always looking out for a new Sherman record. I wasn’t disappointed.” 


It was during this period that his trademark ethereal 'floating' singing style became fully 
developed and its potential explored in the studio. He performed many live shows with the 
On-U collective and with his own band during the 80s and 90s and his appeal continued to 
grow internationally. Stand out songs worth exploring include ‘Haunting Ground’, ‘Too 
Much Workload’, ‘Revolution’, ‘Lighthouse’ and ‘Keep You Dancing’. Sherman continued 
to pursue his own musical independence during this period and released numerous vocal 
and dub albums on his own Century label, including ‘Ghetto Dub’, ‘Exploitation’ and 
‘African Rubber Dub’. 


In 1996 Bim Sherman released the ground breaking album ‘Miracle’, which re-versioned 
some of his older material in an entirely new way. After recording some acoustic songs at 
The Manor studios (an old after hours On-U haunt) with Skip McDonald on guitar and 
Talvin Singh on tabla, he took the recordings with him to Bombay, India where he added a 
full Indian classical orchestra, giving a fresh dimension to a very gentle yet powerful set of 
songs. This album broke through to new audiences for Bim, and was followed a year later 
by an album of remixes by leading dance music DJs and producers. 


In late 2000, Sherman was treated for a fall and a cancer was diagnosed which was 
already well advanced. Bim passed a couple of weeks week later. 


Cove Jah Only 


BIM SHERMAN 
Feat. JAH BUZZ 


MIRAME BIM SHERMAN 


i t I 


On-U Sound in the Area fan website - http://www.skvsaw.org/onu 


Dan-l, co-founder of Field Frequency 


Is This Love 
Forever Loving Jah 
Crazy Ball Head 
Natural Mystic 
Tarn Mur Lights Down Lap 
Rainbow Country 
Who The Cap Fis 
War 

Pimper s Paradise 
Radaman Cha 


THE UNA MARSON INTERVIEWS 


to Delia Jarrett-Macauley - for the biography 


I 


In a radio station studio, sit two women; one in her early twenties, the other 
approaching middle age. They are both slightly nodding their heads, enjoying'God 
Bless the Children’, by Nerious Joseph. At the end of the song, the older one 
speaks.. 


Crystal: Good afternoon, dear listeners. Today, as part of International Women's Week, 
Community FM is highlighting the life of the Jamaican writer/activist, Una Marson, 
focusing on her social activism. To help us explore that part of her life, is Ruby Gayle, who 
is researching her life for her thesis. Also, her grandfather was a recipient of the work she 
undertook, amongst the poorest citizens of Kingston. (turning to Ruby) Good to have you 
here, to help us in the remembrance, of this largely forgotten visionary. 


Ruby: It's good to be here. Thank you for the invitation. I know that if my grandfather was 
living in this country, he'd be tuning in right now. He said to me on a few occasions, that 
she was a rare human being. When I told him about this commemorative interview, he sent 
me this, asking that I read it to the listeners. 


Crystal: Yes please, go ahead. 


Ruby: (clearing her throat and rasing the paper) "At a time when no one took the time 
for Rasta, when the majority detested us, she was a real Godsend. When the people 
would grab us in the street - and cut our beards with a broken bottle; the police would 
arrest us, beat us — then shave our locks in the cells. They bulldozed us out of squalor, 
leaving us in the street. From something called shack, to nothing. Then Una Marson came 
amongst us, like a Patron Saint of the Dungle Children. She set up an Infant Centre on 
Foreshore Road, for our little ones. There was the year one Christmas, when the Infant 
Centre received all the proceeds, from a London stage show. She was social worker, 
fundraiser and angel, all rolled into one. If I had ever come into money, I would have made 
large donations to Save the Children Jamaica, or JamSave, as it was known. She came 
amongst us, when no one else would. May Jah bless her in her rest. 


Crystal: That's beautiful — a eulogy. I wasn't aware of that aspect of Rastafari history. So 
what happened to the Rasta women? 


Ruby: They beat us too. He told me of Sista Judy, whose wrist was broken, in one of the 
police offensives. He was arrested and beaten, on two occasions. Now and again they 
would burn them out — you know cardboard goes like forest fire. Sometimes, it seems like 
every path of faith, suffers some persecution — I guess that was the turn of Rasta. 


Crystal: So when was this? 


Ruby: The late fifties/early sixties, just before independence. But the persecution had 
been going on from the beginning, after the coronation of Ras Tafari, in 1930. Since the 


time of Leonard Howell — and the first Rasta community on Pinnacle. 
Crystal: Isn't there a campaign, to have Pinnacle designated as a National Heritage site? 


Ruby: Yes there is. And rightly so. If the authorities hadn't violently dismantled the 
commune, I'm sure it would still be going now. 


Crystal: So Una Marson was a real breath of fresh air. 
Ruby: Yes, myrhh instead of monoxide. She must have wafted through like incense. 
Crystal: Didn't she face any opposition? 


Ruby: Definitely. Even pressure from her social work colleagues. They didn't want to work 
with Rasta. It was their friends and neighbours who were doing the attacking; demonising 

us as unclean, criminal, mad — talking of a Black Redeemer. Whereas her colleagues saw 
bedeviled mites, Una saw children. 


Crystal: She was determined to implement her vision. 


Ruby: Yes. She founded JamSave in the late thirties, after the labour rest that engulfed 
the island. It was established through handouts and donations - solicited by Una and her 
begging bowl. Part of the reason for her first return to London, was to widen and enhance 
fundraising opportunities. 


Crystal: So it was her baby? 


Ruby: For sure — she cocooned the embryo. She knew no help was coming from the 
island elite, let alone the Colonial administration - so she took the initiative. 


Crystal: So please, tell our listeners more about her mission? 


Ruby: If I remember correctly, Jamsave set up three other play centres, in the Kingston 
area. | remember that one was in Jones Town. Una, her social work colleague Amy Bailey 
and others, kept those centres supplied, the best they could, with food, clothing, blankets — 
and for some, their first and only schooling. 


Crystal: So was there no support from any other body? 


Ruby: A small fruit allocation from the government, came every term. Another kind of 
support though, came from an unexpected quarter: from a small team of academics, from 
the University of West Indies, led my Rex Nettleford. They wrote a report, shedding light on 
our way of life. Three decades after our forming, there began to be an inkling of 
understanding, of the path we were taking. 


Crystal: Why do you think she supported Ras Tafari so much? 


Ruby: Good question (she pauses for a few seconds). A few reasons I think. First and 
foremost, her faith in God — fuelling a belief, that we should take care of all his children. 
Secondly, she had a hatred for injustice. Thirdly, like us, she shared the thinking of Pan- 
Africanism. My fourth reason, is that being an independent spirit, she recognised that 
yearning in us also. And lastly, she knew us to be people of peace. 


Crystal: She must have had a heavy workload Ruby. 


Ruby: Too heavy! It ruined her mental health. She spent time in Bellevue Hospital. My 
grandfather said he cried, when he heard she was there. Early Rasta figures, such as the 
aforementioned Leonard Howell and the musician Don Drummond had been held there. 
He didn't cry for them, although he was angry at the incarceration of Howell — and 
saddened by the death of Drummond, who died there. 


Crystal: Wasn't Don Drummond the trombonist with the Skatalites? My dad is a big fan of 
their music. 


Ruby: Yes, that's right, he was a leading figure, alongside Tommy McCook, Roland 
Alphonso and Jackie Mittoo. My grandfather used to attend the weekly jam sessions, that 
happened at the Count Ossie camp, at Warika Hills. The Nyabingi drummers and the 
Skatalite brassmen — legendary sessions. My grandfather said they "blessed those 
evenings with beauty"... But getting back to Una, when he heard she'd been locked up in 
Bellevue, he left the Dungle for the day; going into the hills to weep and pray. In trying to 
uplift our children, her mental capacity had crashed. After the day of solitude, he came 
back, even more determined to do his best, for the Foreshore Road Infant Centre for 
Rastafarian Children. 


Crystal: So she remained central to it's development. 


Ruby: Integral. The children could use toilet paper, instead of discarded newspapers, or 
brown wrapping paper. They knew the luxury of soap. He said it gave him joy, to see them 
at the Centre, learning; rather than on the rubbish heap, rummaging. He stayed away from 
politics — fed up with the promises never fulfilled. But he said on a couple of occsaions, 
that if she'd represented any part of West Kingston, he would have voted for her. 


Crystal: He really respected her. 


Ruby: One hundred percent. A profound respect. No one wanted to go to the Dungle. It 
used to be a marshy area, then it became the local rubbish dump - next to the graveyard. 
Most of the people were unemployed; some were fishermen and prostitutes. The people 
wanted to work. But who would employ Rasta? But when Una set up the Infant Centre, 
the Dungle inhabitants supported it to the fullest, helping where they could; using their 
craft, culinary and childcare skills. They taught the children wood carving - and entertained 
them with drumming, with the assistance of the Burru men. They maintained the building 
with their carpentry and handyman skills — and sang the sick child to sleep, with a remedy 
of voice and guitar. 


Crystal: Who were the Burru men? 


Ruby: They were fellow denizens of the Dungle, outcasts like Rasta. Formerly, they were 
drummers who played in the fields, when the people worked the plantations. You would 
here them at festivities — and when the imprisoned were released, from General 
Penitentiary. It was Brother Job, a master Burru drummer, who taught Count Ossie - who 
went on to develop the Nyabingi style of drumming. 


Crystal: Thanks for that. I did mean to ask you earlier when you mentioned him, to say 
something about Count Ossie. Good, our listeners are gaining a further insight into 
Jamaican history and it's outstanding figures. Una also used her pen in the fight for social 


equality. 


Ruby: Yes, she was a well known writer; her poems and plays, were recited and 
performed, in London as well as Kingston. But in direct connection with her social work, 
she wrote articles for the national press, such as The Gleaner and Public Opinion; where 
she exposed the stagnant lives and stunted potential, of the poorest citizens. 


Crystal: She was a real people's champion. 


Ruby: That's a good description of her. When she left us physically, in May 1965, my 
grandfather sat silently on the roadside, when her cortege passed by, on it's way to the 
burial ground, at St Andrew's Parish Church, in Kingston. 


Crystal: Is there anything you'd like to say as a closing statement? 


Ruby: Yes. Since that day in May, my grandfather endeavoured to plan a celebratory 
event for her on her birthday, February 6th — the same day as the birth of Bob Marley. He 
thought it was a national disgrace, a brutal oversight, that National Heroine status was not 
conferred on her, by the government. So because it wasn't, he organised his own 
commemoration of her — as the Patron Saint of Dungle Children. 


Crystal: Thank you very much for coming in Ruby — and sharing your wealth with us. 
From all the text messages, emails and phone calls, since we've been on air, I know the 
listeners have been enriched — so I know they'll want you back. You're a channel to 
knowledge. Please come back, to tell us more of her life. I hope you get your thesis 
published, so we can all read it. 


Ruby: Bless you Crystal - and the listeners too. Thank you very much, for staying tuned in 
- respect. It's been good to share Una Marson and my grandfather with you. Yes, I'd love 
to come back here, to celebrate more of her life. I salute you all. 


Crystal: As you requested Ruby, we'll finish with the Bob Marley classic, Babylon System. 
Thank you again, for coming in. Our best wishes to you. (Ruby bows her head toward 
Crystal, while touching her left breast, with her right hand). 


After hugging each other, Ruby exits, as we hear the refrain, "tell the children the 


Una Marson b. 6/2/1905 Natty Mark 


I hate dat ironed hair 
And dat bleaching skin. 
Hate dat ironed hair 
And dat bleaching skin. 
But I'll be all alone 
If | don't fall in. 


from Kinky Hair Blues — UNA MARSON 


Christine de Faoite 


MAASAI 


SKylarking 


Dear respected reader of The Dub, I first became aware of the 
wonderful voice of Horace Andy, when I heard his work with the group 
Massive Attack. I was immediately taken by his glorious vocals - 
and subsequently started seeking out his music. 


Horace Hinds (Horace Andy) has been recording since the late 1960's, 
his rich melodic voice and thought provoking lyrics so distinctive, 
over such great albums which include Skylarking, Get Wise, In The 
Light and Dread A Weh She Want and so many wonderful songs. He 
reached a much wider audience in the 1990s, when he began to work with 
Massive Attack. He continues to record and tour to this day, approaching sixty six. One of the most 
respected and recognisable voices in 
reggae continues, he continues to spread his message through his incredible music. 


For me, Horace Andy is one of the finest reggae singers ever: I 
listen to his sublime music on a regular basis. 


Skylarking - I Don't Want To Be Outside - Leave Kasta - 
Better Collie - Yourhs of Today - Money Money (Is The 
Koot OF All Evil - (Stop Your) Brutalitv 
In The Light - Natural Mystic 


HORACE ANDY b. 19/2/1951 Richie Roots 


Skylarking, skylarking, 
That's what youths do today. 
Skylarking, skylarking, 
Before they stand up, firm on their feet. 


Get a likkle work, a likke work, 
And earn their bread earnestly... 


from Skylarking - HORACE ANDY 


FROM THE ROOTS UP 


We're returning this month to the music of New Orleans, where the roots of what became 
reggae was born. A city that lives on its music, which draws so many there every year. In 
the recent television series 'Treme', what came over most of all was the life and vitality of 
the music ,either on the streets or in the bars. Every year, The Heritage Festival draws 
artists and visitors from all over the world, to celebrate and dance to the music there. Then 
there are the songs, such as ‘Walking to New Orleans, 'Mardi Gras' and 'In New Orleans' 
which took their titles from the city. The artists such as Fats Domino, Dr.John, Dave 
Bartholomew, Professor Longhair and the great James Booker - the 'Junko Partner' 
himself - one of the greatest of all, but sadly wasn't around too long, owing to his lifestyle. 
Interestingly, Longhair came to London in 1978 to play a concert. His band was one Alfred 
Roberts on the conga drums, so you see quite clearly the relationship between his music 
and reggae. So take your choice; the mix of R & B, soul, funk and the inspiration to what 
became roots reggae. So it remains a city bursting with the rhythms of life and vibrant 
music twenty four hours a day, seven days a week. 


In his wonderful book about the city 'l Hear You Knocking', Jeff Hannusch opens it by 
saying this, "Without a doubt, the piano has been the most important instrument as far as 
the development of New Orleans rhythm and blues is concerned’. The style of piano 
playing is unique, the moment you hear it you know where it has come from, the fluent 
rhythm of the city at its root. There are guitarists there, but its the pianists who lead the 
way, here in the Crescent City. Its the keyboard men who stand out. Not only that, but the 
UK has some amazing players in the New Orleans tradition. British-born Jon Cleary, has 
lived in the city for many years now. In fact, he is from time to time seen playing in 
episodes of NCIS New Orleans: so for a Brit, he is well respected in a city he never grew 
up in. For some years, apart from his own albums, he has been the leader and keyboard 
player for Bonnie Raitt, as well as a prolific song writer. Making music alongside his 
wonderfully named band, The Absolute Monster Gentlemen, some of the cream of local 
musicianship: some of the finest men of the funky rhythms around. They have made 
several trips to the UK over the years, but he remains a leading exponent of the cities 
sound today. Also, right here at home in England both Dale Storr, who recently did a 
superb album in the styled after the Dr. John song from the seventies. In fact he also 
played at last years Heritage Festival, and an honour indeed. 


Actually, I caught up with Dom Pipkin in December at a blues weekend, down by the sea in 
Bournemouth, where he played a full band set, plus an outstanding solo set - and sold 
several copies of his new live album, recorded at the London Hippodrome a year back. It 
has that real feel you would expect if you were in the States, like a British Mardi Gras - and 
an artist to look out for at a venue near you. 


Because of the infectious rhythms of the music, the sound of the New Orleans music 
remains popular not just there, but all over the world. With the famous second line, seen 
and heard in the street parades that follow funerals, and use songs such as 'Oh Didn't He 
Ramble', the celebration of life through the streets, the sound that lives in its heart there. 
The rhythm's of the city set by drums and bass, laying it down for the rest to build on, is 
clearly seen in the roots of music, such as reggae in the Caribbean region. The joy and 
power of the rhythm that brings your feet to dancing and a joy to the heart. Even though 
the songs speak of life's ups and downs, they are the music: the pulse and centre of 
everyday life there. 

Pete Clack, Blues in Britain writer 


ThE JODESOME WORRIOR_ 


What John Bruce sowed, William Hansberry brought to fruition. In 1922, he delivered the 
first accredited course in African Studies, in an American institution: at Howard 
Universitiy, in Washington. With an encyclopedic knowledge and enduring belief, in his 
self-appointed role, he counteracted the detractors and backbiters, who dismissed the 
need for this subject matter. Out of all the academics of the early part of the 20" century, 
he's the one I would liked to have met. To have been a recipient of his endless knowledge 
- and history of perseverance. 


A reader in the library of his father, it was the 1915 book, The Negro, by Willian DuBois, 
that set him on the road to African Enlightenment. So while taking degrees in anthropology 
and archaeology at Harvard, he spent time in the library there, accessing their resources 
on African history. 


You would think that Howard University, that famed centre of Black education, would really 
support and even laud, the introduction of courses in African Studies. But there seemed 
to have been this kind of See-Saw Syndrome; of positivity one minute, then of barricades 
the next. So his years of academic loneliness began. Colleagues, black as well as white, 
dismissed his dream and the realisation of it. They saw no reason to study Africa. What 
was there to study? 


Denied places on two archeological expeditions — to Sudan and to the Nubian region; as 
well as grant refusals from the Rosenwald and Carnegie foundations. Battled from all 
sides, he carried the sheild of self-belief. His one great victory at this time, was winning the 
heart of Mrtyle Kelso, who accepted his marriage proposal. She became his administrator, 
translator (French) and confidant — his enduring ally. Two individuals in the one uniform, 
their regimental duet. 


In the late thirties, he undertook post-graduate work, at the Oxford and Chicago 
Universities. But when I think of durability, I think of William Hansberry. For it wasn't until 
1953, that he was finally able to pursue research in Africa, due to a Fulbright Research 
Award. This enabled him to go Ethiopia, Sudan and Egypt, where he lectured to academia, 
as well as the general community. On his return, still having to face the disrespect and 
non-recognition of colleagues, he decided to teach part-time, at the New York School for 
Social Research, as well as the teaching at Howard Univeristy. Two years later, in 1959, he 
retired. During his retirement, he was a guest at both the Ghanaian and Nigerian 
Independence celebrations 


But during the years of academic solitude, there were the times of student joy. Such as 
teaching the future greats of Africa. Both Kwame Nkrumah (Ghana) and Nnamdi Azikiwe 
(Nigeria), who led their respective countries to Independence, were students of his. In 
1934, with two other students, he set up the Ethiopian Research Council. This project 
disseminated information about it's ancient history: then supported that country, during the 
Italo-Ethiopian War. At the termination of war, he was instrumental in African Americans 
being sent out to Ethiopia, as technicians and teachers, to assist in the re-construction and 
development of the country. One of the co-founding students was Melaku Beyan, who 
became the first Ethiopian, to receive a medical degree from Howard University. He 
became the personal physician to Haile Selassie during the war; founder of the Ethiopian 


World Federation — and of it's newspaper, The Voice of Ethiopia. 


Through what became known as the African American Institute, which he co-founded, he 
was an integral figure, in Supporting African students studying in America. Two accolades, 
will help to highlight his tireless fight for Africa - and the study of it's histories. In 1963, he 
was the main speaker, at the inauguration of the Hansberry Institute for African Studies, at 
the University of Nigeria. In 1964, he was invited to Addia Ababa, by the Haile Selassie I 
Trust, to be the first recipient, of the Award for African Research. 


Although he was often disregarded by academia, he was respected by the student body. 
Through their engagement and focus, they warmed his walk, through the cold corridors of 
indifferance. Wish I could have held the door for him, saluting, as he passed through. What 
the great journalist John Edward Bruce began, Professor William Leo Hansberry 
completed. 


WILLIAM LEO HANSBERRY b. 25/2/1894 Natty Mark 


guan ! 


Moses Bikshoni 


GOOD MAN DUB 


Woman hold her head and crv, 
Cause her son had been shot down in the street and died 
From a strav bullet. 


Woman hold her head and cry; 
Explaining to her was a passerbv 
Who saw the woman cry (cry) 
Wondering how can she work it out, 
Now she knows that the wages of sin is death, yeah! 
Gift of jah is life. (life) 
She cried: ah-um, I - I know! 

"Johnny was a good man, " I - I know! (never did a thing wrong) 
"Johnny was a good, good, good, good, good, good, good, good, 
Good, good, good man", (Johnny was good man) 

She cried - she crie-ie-ie-ie-ie-ie-ie-ied! 


Wo-ooh! woman hold her head and cry, 
As her son had been shot down in the street and died 
Just because of the system. (system) 


Woman hold her head and cry; 
Comforting her I was passing by. 
She complained, then she cry: 
Oh-ooh-wo-ah, cry (ah-ah), yeah, I know now (ah-ah), 
No I know, I know now: (Johnny was a good man) 
Said I know, mm-mm-mm-mm-mm. (never did a thing wrong) 
Ah! ah! (Johnny was a good man) 
Can a woman tender care, she cried, (never did a thing wrong) 
Cease towards the child she bear? (Johnny was a good man) 
Wo-ho-ho-ooh! woman cry, woman - (never did a thing wrong) 
She cried, wo-oh! she cried, yeah! (Johnny was a good man) 
Can a woman tender care 
Cease towards the child she bear? (never did a thing wrong) 
Wo-now, cry! (Johnny was a good man) 


Johnny Was - BOB MARLEY 


TAKE iT EASY DUB 


DENNIS EMMANUEL BROWN 
b.1/2/1957 


EASY TAKE iT EASY 
OPEN YOUR EYES 
WESTBOUND TRAIN 
CHILDREN OF iSRAEL 
MAN NEXT DOOR 
PROMISED LAND 
iF i FOLLOW MY HEART 
RUB A DUB ALL THE Time 
CONCRETE CASTILE KiNG 

SHOULD i 


It's not every day we're gonna be the same 
way 
There must be a change somehow 
There are bad times and good times too 
So have a little faith in what you do 


'Cause you don't seem to realise 
The things you've got to face in life 
Today you're up, tomorrow you're down 
So thank God that you're still around town 
Whoa, my brother 


Though we have got to work like slaves 
Just to eat a piece of bread 
But as we go along each day 
We'll find happiness to soothe our mind 


‘Cause it's not every day we're gonna be the 
same way 
There must be a change somehow 
There are bad times and good times too 
50 have a little faith in what you do oh yeah 


Things In Life — DENNIS BROWN 


d l 
> | Lr LE li 


YOUNG MARCUS WINGS WERE ABOUT TO TAKE FLIGHT. 
HAVING SUFFERED RACISIM FOR THE FIRST TIME WHILE AT SCHOOL. 
HE BECAME DETERMINED TO STAMP IT OUT, MARCUS GARVEY 
START TRAVELING IN 1910 GARVEY LEFT JAMAICA AND BEGAN 
TRAVELING THROUGHOUT THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REGION. HIS 
FIRST STOP WAS COSTA RICA, WHERE HE HAD A MATERNAL UNCLE. 
HE LIVED IN COSTA RICA FOR SEVERAL MONTHS AND WORKED AS A 
TIME KEEPER ON A BANANA PLANTATION. HE BEGAN WORK AS 


EDITOR FOR A DAILY NEWSPAPER CALLED LA NACIONALE IN 1911. 
LATER THAT YEAR, HE MOVED TO COLON, PANAMA, WHERE HE 
EDITED A BIWEEKLY NEWSPAPER, BEFORE RETURNING TO JAMAICA 
IN 1912. GARVEY. WAS NOW A CHANGED MAN. WITH EVERY FIBER OF 
HIS BEING HE WAS NOW EVEN MORE DETERMINED TO WAKE UP HIS 
PEOPLE. 


Ras Haile Mecael 


Stone Age Binary Manipulators 


part I 
This image to the left: shows the eight E 
trigrams (the three-bit numbers) in the 8 Triagrams 
millennia-old Chinese Xiantian Ch'ien 


arrangement. Start from the bottom and 
read the triplets counter-clockwise: 000, 
001, 010, 011, 111, 110, 101, and 100. 
The right half is in ascending binary 
order whereas the left half is in 
descending order. Note that this causes 
the complement of each trigram to be on 
the opposite side of the circle. In the 
middle of the figure is the symbol of Taiji, :3 
"the Extreme Ultimate". Taiji is the unity 
from which everything originates: the 
unity splits into duality, the duality splits 
in four, the four splits in eight etc. 


The Taoist universe consists of an infinity 
of binary data - yins and yangs 
constantly turning into each other. The 
only unchanging thing is the ultimate 
principle itself. Trigrams can be found 
everywhere. The flag of South Korea 
contains the four symmetrical three-bit binary numbers. In the Feng Shui system (mega- 
fashionable in the West nowadays) you may even hang binary numbers on your walls 
because you believe in their magical power of modifying the energies inside the building. 


Binary Decimal Ploljaritv Chinese name Chinese colour RGB 


000 0 vin kun (receptive, earth) yellow black 
001 1 yang gèn [keeping still, mountain) purple blue 
010 2 yang  kan(abysmal water/moon) black green 
011 3 yin nùn (gentle, wood/wind) Orange cyan 
100 4(-4) yang zhèn (arousing, thunder) green red 


101 5(-3) yin li (clinging, fire/sun) red purple 
110 6(-2) vin dui (joyous, swamp) cyan yellow 
111 7-0 yang qian (creative, sky) blue white 


Three is the smallest amount of bits that allows for a "true RGB palette" (one bit for each of 
the red, green and blue components). Incidentally, the Chinese trigrams have also been 
traditionally associated with colours. The image at the right side of the page, presents the 
six-bit binary combinations in two different arrangements: an eight-by-eight matrix (in 
ascending binary order) and a "xiantian"-ordered circle. 


The figure was composed in the 11th century by Shåo Yong, the famous philosopher and 
oracle who believed that this was the original "xiantian" order in which the legendary 
emperor, Fu Xi, discovered the hexagrams millennia ago. Centuries later, the German 
philosopher G.W.Leibniz received a 


copy of this figure from Jesuits who = ES PIG $a bs 
were trying to convert Chinese 4% =P ty 
people into Christianity. Leibniz R gZEZEBES=ESSZ, 4 
5 eat ie < CLS TE NN > 
was so astonished by this figure + LOT SU sj 
that he went on to write the first 4 ZA SU $ 
European text about binary N<ZA dé a sie eat sel re és ia KE 
mathematics (Explication de 5 PZA E S858 82 55 3955 55 NÅ % 
l'arithmetique binaire, 1705). kg nous MS al * 
we Hvil] ZE S Anf A 
w pa an some a dil == BEES =a jil 5 
ond bia liema to f. NE | HE Én te 
the very essence of the universe, à | U Tr il x 
but that's a different story. Yi Jing AS = tri A P> 
("I Ching") is the ancient book that SA EEE AM Ra 
presents the sixty-four hexagrams SAW ET OS 
and associates them with names LENS WE 
and mysterious verses. It is PRD EG Y 
i D SISTER ts Å 
basically an oracular handbook 1E SEEE ET 4. % 
("give me a random number and I'll # "w FACE W 


tell you what lies ahead"), but 

because of its highly-honoured 64 Hexagrams 

status in the Chinese culture, its 

"message" was very thoroughly examined during the millennial. The properties of the six- 
bit numbers were studied by examining them as whole entities (symmetry, yin/yang 
constitution, visual shape etc.), and in small pieces (the properties of every sub-trigram, 
and also the properties of each bit separately). 


In the Pythagorean numerology, natural numbers had mystical properties, even 
personalities of their own. Similar numerology was applied to binary combinations in the 
ancient China. In the Yi Jing divination, each line of the result can be either static or 
changing (the resulting hexagram is always turning into some other hexagram). This gives 
4096 possible readings. A man named Chiao Kan actually wrote 4096 rhymed verses to 
describe every possible transition. After this, philosophers started to speculate about 
transitions between transitions. 


In the words of Shu Xi: If from the 12-line diagrams we continue generating undivided and 
divided lines, eventually we come to 24-line diagrams, for a total of 16,777,216 changes. 
Taking 4,096 and multiplying it by itself also gives this sum. Expanding this we do not know 
where it ultimately ends. 


Although we cannot see its usefulness, it is sufficient to show that the Way of 
Change is indeed inexhaustible. No one was poetical enough to write out all 
the 16,777,216 second-order transitions, however. What might make the six- 
bit code especially divine even for modern people is the fact that it is used in 
the genetic code that describes the hardware of every living organism on this . 
planet. (In fact, a "genetic byte" consists of three symbols from an alphabet of four, but the 


amount of information is exactly the same). Samuel Akinyemi 


A NEW VIEW PROMOTIONS & THE DUB PRESENT 


FEATURING: 
RAS KEITH + ZAIA 
TOM DRED + DJS KING LLOYD 
DAN-I + JAH PAUL 


AND TONY DREAD 


SATURDAY 28TH JANUARY 2017 
O2 ACADEMY2 OXFORD 


In each issue DI Baps writes in support of new / upcoming artists breakthrough artists 
and groups featured on our radio programs and also long time artists/ producers for 
whom we have massive respect. 


In this issue the spotlight is on 


AMEN and Top Requests for 2016 


Asante Amen, born Gavin Walters, is å Jamaican based Reggae singer/songwriter who has 
performed in the United States of America, England, Italy, the Bahamas, Grenada and all 
across Jamaica including top 
events like Rebel Salute (JA), The 
Annual Dennis Brown Tribute (JA), 
& Irie Jamboree (USA). 


Asante has collaborated on tracks 
with Lutan Fyah, Jah Thundah, 
Leaf of Life and Dean Fraser, plus 
may more and shared the stage 
with Luciano, Ken Boothe, Beenie 
Man, Tarrus Riley, and Kabaka 
Pyramid to name a few. 


ar Å In 2011 Asante enjoyed success 
ASANTE AMEN ÅÅ with his EP release: ØVER THE 
nue +. YEARS and later that year it was 
++ released as a full length album. 
This was a free download digital 
release which helped to raise his profile. Asante increased his exposure with songs like 
Only Ras Tafari, Real Revolutionary, Miss Chocolate Brown Skin, Forever Loving JAH & Firm. 
In 2016 Asante just focused on making good music and putting the final touches on his 
album "Chapter ' which will contain 12 tracks and will be released by Boom One Records, 
based in Morth Carolina, USA. In addition to the album, Asante is also working on a number 
uf other singles and projects, so fans and lovers of good Reggae music can be on the lookout 
for new music from this talented artist. 
Asante is confident that his music is å healing force and so is determined to establish it 
globally. "I believe I was born to sing the Most Highs’ praises and inspire people through 
sound”, 
The most recent development Asante Amen is that he has joined forces with Maria Jackson 
Entertainment (MJE) which will now act as his agent across the world. The company will 


handle both his promotions and bookings. 


Official Discography 


1. Albums; 2011 - Over The Fears; The Underground Project 

2. EPs; 2014 - Country HiFi Presents: Till The Soil, 2015 - Firm and Sinner 

4. Singles; 2002 - Rostoafori's Lowe, 2010 - Coon Manage, Why, Wipe Four Tears, 2011 - 
Praises, 2012 - Say Yes, 2013 - Only Ras Tafari, 2015 - Grown Apart, Miss Chocolate 
Brown Skin, Sinners, Salvation Upon I, Forever Loving Jah, Rock With Me, 
2016 - Got It Right Here, Roots + Kulcha, Go Before Me, Hard Time Pressure, Let Me 
Be, Burning Fyoh, Not Today 


20 of the Most Popular Plays For 2016 


Drawn from 2016 releases 


played on our 
Radio Shows FOUNDATION MUSIC 
(Thursdays 9pm - Zam) on Green Futures 
Festival Radio / Kingston Green Radio 
and (Saturdays 10pm - lam) The 
SATURDAY SESSIONS on Destiny 105 


and our Live Sessions. 


1. Lowe Mama - Payne 

i. Feelings - Imar Shephard and Mastassia 
3. Stop Depress The Poor - IPD 

4. Alll Need - Karen Schloss 

5. Youths Of Today - Kelly R 

& Shine - Mistress 

7. Mo Man Stands Alone - Pedro Lyrics 

& Never Was A Woman - Glen Ricketts 

a, We Cam Do It - Blackstones 

10. Do lt To Me One More Time - Angella Stewart 
11. Who You Gonna Trust - Bobby Sparks 
12. Holding You Close - Marcia Griffiths 
13, Burning Fyah - Asante Amen 

14. Beat Of My Heart - Glen Washington 
15. News Carrying Dread - Chronixx 

16. Eva Bless - Nanny Mystic 
17. Fighting For Liberty - lyata Safari 

18. Crowns Upon Your Head - Reemah 

19. Rastaman In Exile - Ras Midas 

20. Foundation Music - Isiah Mentor 


Text four Requests, Dedications and Big Ups for the shows to DJ Baps On 07813355448 


DUB 


Third World selection celebrating the birthday of BUNNY RUGS 
6/2/1948 


Ride On 
Dancing On The Floor 
Cie gl Semakin 

Uptown Rebel 

Rie Up 

Playing Us To Close 
Sedinq Å Lale Better Now 
Fret Nå Thyself 
Jh Joh Cid Mang Up 


The PALACE of REMEMBRANCE 


There is the reverential hum that you associate with courthouses. The coming and 
going of court officials, lawyers, the bailed, prisoners, press and the public. But as 
you shall see, the proceedings in this room, are different to what transpires in the 
others; for this is not for conferences toward conviction — there is no prosecuting 
machine here: this is a rendezvous for recognition. Because of it's special status in 
the minds of the petitioners, it is known as the Palace of Remembrance. 


The Adjudicator enters. He is a tall, black, august figure - as if moulded for the role 
he is undertaking. 


Adjudicator: Good Morning. I hope all participants are ready to begin. Let's set the ball 
rolling. Who is, or who are, the first of the rememberers today, clerk? 


Clerk: It is two persons Adjudicator, in recognition of Mr. Oliver Harrington. 

Adjudicator: Will the persons here, on behalf of Oliver Harrington, please step forward. 
Two people stand up, amongst the few assembled. A black man, in his nineties, 
supported by a cane. He is assisted by a younger man, white, in his fifties. They sit 


at a table opposite the presiding official, which the usher guides them to. 


Adjudicator: Good Morning Gentlemen — I hope you're both well. Who would like to speak 
first? 


Josef Vertreten (speaking in an Americanised German): I've spoken with my esteemed 
elder here, who agreed that if given the option, that I would speak first — as I need to return 
to Germany today. 

Adjudicator: And your name is? 

Josef Vertreten: Josef Vertreten 

Adjudicator: By the way, when did you arrive from Germany? 

Josef Vertreten: Yesterday 

Adjudicator: Yesterday! And you're going back today? 


Josef Vertreten: Yes. 


Adjudicator: I'm looking forward to what you have to say Mr. Vertreten. Tell me why you 
think Oliver Harrington deserves the recognition. Please proceed.... 


Josef Vertreten: Because he made us laugh. He waved a wand of smiles and grins. I'd 
never really thought about humour as a weapon, before I came across the work of Ollie 
Harrington. He generated laughter in Germany, as well as in America — and I believe in 
France also. Through laughter we learnt; entering his classroom, into the curriculum of 


cartoons. It was like sitting at the feet, of the savant of satire. 


Adjudicator: I like that — savant of satire. Sensing you have much more to say about his 
art, I will let you continue in a moment. But before that, tell me how he came to live in 
Germany. 

Josef Vertreten: While living in France, he'd arranged a meeting with a German publisher. 
Boarding a train without adequate travel documents, he disembarked in East Germany. 
When the Wall went up, he was trapped. 


Adjudicator: So how long did he live there for? 
Josef Vertreten: For the last three decades of his life. 
Adjudicator: Amazing! Thank you Mr Vertreten, please continue with your representation. 


Josef Vertreten: Overall, it's simply the appreciation of great art. With him, art was a 
constant classroom; continued provision, from his self-designed curriculum. We were the 
first to receive his teachings in colour. For it was Eulenspiegel, the East German humour 
periodical, that gave him the opportunity, for caricatures in colour. 


He became a respected artist here, some would say a cult figure. For his defiance, as well 
as his art. We knew he'd been watched by the FBI here — that he'd been watched by the 
Stasi over there. Watched in America, due to being dangerous Red, as well as active 
Black. Watched in East Germany, due to his criticism of the creative and travel blockade, 
imposed by the ruling body, on artists within the GDR. That's why I'm here today; so this 
Unknown Soldier, who fought on many fronts, can finally be recognised. 


Adjudicator: Do you know what time period he was under observation? 


Josef Vertreten: No, I do not. But once they've got their eyes on you, they rarely take 
them off. It's just the level of surveillance, that may change. 


Adjudicator: Yes, | guess so. Please continue. 


Josef Vertreten: Through him, our eyes were opened. We saw the need for the Black 
Press. We began to understand the legendary Bootsie.. 


Adjudicator: (animated) You knew of Bootsie? 
There is laughter from some of the attendees. 


Josef Vertreten: Yes! We came to love him too. Because Harrington was living in Berlin, 
through him, copies of the Amsterdam News, Pittsburgh Courier and Chicago Defender 
would be in circulation; precious paper, passed around with reverence, like sacred 
medieval documents. They were the GDR introduction to African America - distributed from 
Alexanderplatz. 


Adjudicator: Is that where he lived? Tell me something of his life there? 
Josef Vertreten: Yes, he lived in Alexanderplatz - at least in the initial stages of his time in 


Berlin. I think he might have shared his first domicile with a musician. I can't tell you that 
much really. As you can tell from my accent, I've spent considerable time here, so I'm not 


completely aware of his Berlin sojourn. As I said before, he was a popular figure, a local 
celebrity. I know he was friends with the exiled baritone, Aubrey Pankey; that he received 
visitors, such as the polymath Paul Robeson and the writer Langston Hughes. I get a 
picture that he was content there. He married a local woman, Helma Richter, which 
appears to have been a happy union, producing one son. His art kept him busy. As well as 
Eulenspiegel, he contributed to another German publication, Das Magazin and other 
European publications. He continued his work with the African-American newspapers, I 
previously mentioned. His work might have been published in France also, as well as 
Russia — I'm thinking of Krokodil, the Moscow satirical magazine. 

He seemed content there. Remember, he'd already left America to live in France. So with 
his political thinking, why not Germany, of the GDR? By most accounts he was content 
there — and we were happy to have him there. 


Someone enters the room. Finding she is in the wrong one, she apologises and 
leaves 


Adjudicator: If there is nothing else you'd like to add, please give your concluding 
statements. 


Josef Vertreten: Ollie Harrington deserves to be remembered, because of our 
appreciation of great art. He intertwined that creativity, with aids to learning — laughter 
being his greatest aid. He provided education, interspersed with humour. In our learning, 
we laughed. Blessed is the cartoonist, for his gift of laughter. 


Adjudicator: Thank you, Mr Vertreten, for fitting this into your evidently busy schedule. I 
hope you catch your return flight alright. I wish you a safe journey. 


Josef Vertreten: Thank you for listening, Adjudicator. I hope it helps in giving respect, to 
where it is long overdue. May I ask you a question? 


Adjuticator: Go ahead. 


Josef Vertreten: Could you please clarify for me, what happens if Harrington is 
recognised? 


Adjudicator: There are varied ways. To name a few, we suggest to local authorities that 
they design educational packages for schools, mount commemorative plaques, plan 
history walks, stage exhibitions of his artwork — and place permanent displays in local 
museums. 


Josef Vertreten: Perfect! 'm honoured to have been part of this remembrance process. I 
thank you again. Goodbye. 


Adjudicator: You have been a worthy representative, Mr Vertreten. Once again, I wish 
you a safe return. 


Josef Vertreten exits the room. 
Adjudicator: Will the second rememberer, please state his name. 


David Sankofa: My name is David Sankofa. 


Adjudicator: Mmmm, Sankofa. Before we proceed, I'm eager to know how you came by 
that surname. 


David Sankofa: For two reasons. To celebrate my West African ancestry, for Sankofa is 
associated with the Akan peoples, of which the Asante or Ashanti, are probably the most 
well known grouping. There is an Akan proverb, which translated into English goes 
something like..."It is not wrong to go back, for that which you have forgotten". In other 
words, always remember you roots. As well as a symbol on Adrinka cloth, Sankofa is 
represented as a bird — it's head looking back. And there is the second reason; for when I 
became a Tuskegee Airman, Sankofa as bird, seemed like a fitting name. I always loved 
history, especially Black history; always had my head in a book, or an academic paper. But 
the legal change to Sankofa didn't happen till the sixties — back then I was David Smith. 
Adjudicator: Thank you, Mr Sankofa. Wow! A Tuskegee Airman. I'm in the presence of 
heroism. We are honoured to have you here. Please take your time Sir, and tell us why 
Oliver Harrington, deserves to be remembered. 


David Sankofa: Throughout our saga of segregation, he saluted us. He was there at 
Cassino, he was there at Anzio; he knew the lot of the soldier. In his copy, he mentioned 
our names and told our stories. It was only he and a few other Black journalists, such as 
Vincent Tubbs and Ollie Stewart, that reported on the Black units. He made sketches of 
us. It was kind of comforting, having him around; knowing that our stories would be told, 
even if we couldn't tell them. Because he'd shared the danger, he celebrated us, as we 
lauded him. He was our hot shot in the hot spot! 


Adjudicator: So he was there alongside your unit, during Operation Shingle? 


David Sankofa: Yes, he was there. He was with us going north, from Sicily. We became 
the guardians, protecting the naval transports, bringing soldiers and the machinery of war. 
Ollie was there, as we engaged the Luftwaffe, in the sky above Anzio beach. That was our 
first real combat experience. Due to our performance, we were able to shoot down the 
chauvinistic thinking, that said we couldn't fly, that we'd be inept, an embarrassment to the 
Armed Forces. Both Time magazine and the New York Times, wrote glowingly of our time 
in the combat zone. But nothing meant more to us, than what Ollie wrote, in the Pittsburgh 
Courier. 


He kept us on the radar, when others thought us doomed. Like William Nell, who kept 
Crispus Attucks alive; or Thomas Chester, the 25" Army Corps, Ollie Harrington 
documented the Tuskegee Airman. 


Adjudicator: Sorry Mr Sankofa, please enlighten me. I know of William Nell, but not 
Thomas Chester. 


David Sankofa: Thomas Morris Chester was a pioneering figure. Teacher, educator, 
journalist, editor, lawyer and soldier. During the Civil War, he was employed by the 
Philadelphia Press, to report on Black regiments at the frontline. 


Adjudicator: Thank you Mr Sankofa, I'll look into him. Maybe one day others will come 
here, in remembrance of Thomas Morris Chester. 


David Sankofa: | hope so. 


Adjudicator: So he was a key figure? 


David Sankofa: Key is a perfect word to use here, Adjudicator. For through his reporting, 
he helped to open minds, locked in eugenics and darkness. He brought balance to the 
white reader. Where once there was Audie Murphy, now there was Charles McGee. 


Adjudicator: Charles McGee? 


David Sankofa: Yes. He's the most decorated of all the Tuskegee Airman. But what a 
haul, collectively! If I remember correctly, around eight hundred and fifty medals were 
garnered between us; Distinguished Flying Medals, Purple Hearts, Bronze Stars, Air 
Medals - as well as Distinguished Unit Citations. We had proved ourselves — we became 
the owners of pride. Mr Harrington documented it all. 


As a footnote to that statement, it's sad that some in this country nicknamed us 
Spookwaffe; yet the German pilots, in admiration of our airbourne skills, called us 
Schwartze Vogelmenschen — Black Birdmen. 


May I ask you a question? 
Adjudicator: Please do. 
David Sankofa: What happens after this session? 


Adjudicator: Two other adjudicators and I, will peruse what the clerk has recorded, then a 
decision will be made, with a possible recommendation from myself, as the presiding 
official. Then a final decision will be made. 


David Sankofa: Thank you. I was curious to what the final stages entailed. 


Adjudicator: That's OK. I would ask the same question, if our roles were reversed. Is 
there anything else you'd like to add? 


David Sankofa: So many deserve to be remembered. Such as Benjamin Davies, the 
Tuskegee Airmen leader. He went on to become the first Air Force Black general. He was 
tough on us - endeavouring to produce quality aviation, in each and every recruit. We 
were the first, the vanguard — so we had to shine. Eventually, accolades came from 
Eisenhower and Patton, but the ones we cherished the most, came from Colonel Benjamin 
Oliver Davies. 


I would like to pay my respects also to Robert Vann, the editor and publisher of the 
Pittsburg Courier. For it's Double V Campaign; towards victory at home, as well as abroad. 
For it's contributing journalists, such as the historian and author Joel Rogers. But most of 
all for Oliver Harrington. He was there, in the mud and the mayhem. He saw the everyday 
suffering and the resultant heroism; so he created Jive Gray, a Tuskegee Airman, as a 
reflection, a mirror image of the Red Tails men. A comic strip of great adventures, centred 
around a trailblazing black hero. 


He wrote of us, sketched us, spoke of us. As I've come to represent him here, he was an 
ambassador for us. I struggle to walk, propped up by this cane - but I had to come here. At 
a time when we were designated places in the doldrums, Ollie conferred on us diadems of 
dignity. He came, he saw, he celebrated. We achieved what many thought was impossible 
— and Ollie was there to record it all. For us, he was like a Patron Saint of the Press. 


Adjudicator: Oliver Harrington is privileged to have been represented by you and Mr. 
Vertreten. I've learnt a lot today. I shall definitely be recommending, that he is given 
Recognition Status. 


David Sankofa: That's good to hear. It's warming the heart of an old man. 


Adjudicator: Thank you for blessing this room with your presence, Mr Sankofa. | wish you 
and your escort, a safe journey home. I salute you. 


David Sankofa: | salute you also. Looking forward to hearing from you. Farewell. 


David Sankofa exits, helped by a younger person. The few other attendees watch 
him pass, then leave. 


The Adjudicator and Clerk then leave by another door, talking excitedly as they go. 


OLIVER HARRINGTON b. 14/2/1912 Natty Mark 


FEELiT i) ThE AIR 


Reflective note on the Bob Marley concert, Milan, June 1980. The 120,000 in 
attendance, made it the largest audience for a Bob Marley performance. 


| remember the first time | listened to roots reggae. It was at a friend’s 
house, in 1976. It was Bob Marley, the Exodus album. | was listening to 
other music too, but the energy of reggae, the rhythm. Couldn't 
understand the lyrics, so I focused on the music. When we read the text 
in Italian, it all made sense. At that time, Italy was in turmoil. 


My friend told me Bob Marley was performing in Milan, which is only a 
couple of hours on the train. We went with others to the concert. We 
were a bit late. As we were walking towards the stadium, we heard 
"Three Little Birds”. It took us hour and a half to get to the front. The 
weather was fantastic. Beginning of the summer, long days: it was 
warm. It was packed. People dancing, smiling. You could feel it in the 
alr. 


Lorela Fortini 


London-based label Tuff Scout has been running now for 5 years and already has an 
impressive catalogue. Set up by record shop owner Jake Travis (Out On The Floor record 
shop in Camden), most of their releases are orchestrated by producer Gil Cang, who was 
once part of the Riz Records crew, set up by Manasseh HiFi in the 90s; although there 
have been some reissues and productions from other studios, including Rollin Lion Studio, 
King Culture, Inyaki, Jamtone, Stingray, Prince Hammer and a reissue of the Sword Of Jah 
Mouth 'Invasion' album. 


Gil Cang has produced singles featuring a wish list of reggae (and a few non-reggae) 
singers, including Michael Prophet, Big Youth, Cornel Campbell, Carl Meeks, Robert Lee, 
AI Campbell, Sowell Radics, Horace Martin, Papa Levi, Frankie Paul, Mikey General, 
Ramon Judah, Sandeeno, Carleen Anderson, Dionne Reid, Eccleton Jarrett, Imaani, Lou 
Rhodes and Ronnie Davis. 


I asked Gil a few questions and he kindly took the time to fill me in on his music. 
When did you first link up with Jake Travis and start up the vision for Tuff Scout? 


I knew Jake from school times but hadn't seen him for years. Then he came to me and 
wanted to do a tune and it kind of grew from there. I don't know whether there was a 
vision as such, but it started with us putting famous songs to different riddims, such as 
Ramon Judah's ‘Truth & Rights’ and AI Campbell's ‘Push Push’ (over Barrington Levy's 
'Praise His Name’ riddim). But that quickly changed and we just wanted to put out more 
music really. There have been other producers, but I have done the bulk of it and Jake 
has good connections to singers, so that's how it started. 


Are you the only musician involved in your productions or do you work with a 
band? A lot of it sounds live. 


No there isn't a band, most of it is me. | was a drummer originally, so I play drums and 
play all the keys. I play bass, but my guitar's a bit ropey, so I don't do too much of that, but 
probably enough to get by. I use some horn players; | quite often ask Henry Matic and 
some others. 


Your productions have a very different flavour to everyone else's. Is that just how it 
comes out, or a deliberate decision? 


It's not a deliberate decision, that's really just how it comes out. I’ve worked in a lot of 
different areas of music and I like a lot of different things and I guess that all just comes 
into my music. | don't really listen to a lot of other new reggae, I listen to some, but I do a 
lot of different music. | would like to do some more kind of upfront things, but we started it 
with our old Shaka-loving flavours and well, we will see what else comes out. 


You have worked with some pretty amazing singers so far, are there any more that 
you can tell us about? 


There's some more to come from Macka B (a version of the Michael Prophet update of the 
Studio One Addis Ababa riddim, should be released by the time this piece is published), 
Papa Levi and Michael Prophet, as well as some nice reissues. | think we're going to do 
another dub album and maybe some compilation albums as we have put out quite a lot of 
singles now (actually Tuff Scout has issued 66 singles between 2011 and the end of 2016), 
which may even be too many for people to digest. 


Which singers would you still like to work with? 


I'd love to do something with some of the younger singers coming through right now. Time 
will tell, we will see what happens. Id still like to work with Freddie McGregor and also 
Chronixx. | did like the thing we did with putting non-reggae singers on reggae songs, like 
Carleen Anderson (from Young Disciples) and Lou Rhodes (from Lamb) and I'd love to get 
some other names, like Shaun Escoffery. That's always an interesting mix up, trying to do 
those songs, but not aiming it as a crossover thing. 


Jake Travis said he would love to record more veterans like Barrington Levy, Eek A Mouse 
and Ken Boothe, as well as working with Soom T (a female DJ who has done recordings 
with Mungo's HiFi and Jahtari). The real joy however is discovering new artists and 
helping them to push forward with their career. 


Were you involved in any other reggae, since Riz Records days? 
Not particularly, the odd little thing, maybe a remix for someone, but no. 
What are your favourite tunes from the Riz catalogue? 


‘Permission’ is pretty good (by Admiral Tibet); I love ‘Natural Roots’ (by Earl 16), but I didn't 
do that one actually. ‘Dance Get Overload (by Danny Red), I used to like that one a lot. I 
still really like Be Still by Marcella French (which came with dancehall and funky versions 
on the 12”, both excellent). Looking back, we did so much less in comparison to Tuff 
Scout, in terms of cranking them out. (Riz Records were one of the first of the ‘new wave’ 
of reggae and dub producers in the 90s to record Jamaican singers over UK riddims; like 
Tuff Scout, they had an appeal to both roots reggae and to dancehall ears.) 


Could you tell us a little about your other musical works at present? 


I've done two albums for Shaun Escoffery in the last three years and those have done 
really well, with a lot of radio support. I do a few other bits of songwriting, which is what I 
did for a long time. The main thing I do a lot of , is music for TV, like theme tunes and 
background music and stuff - and sometimes I do some adverts as well, so that's my main 
way of earning, which lets the other music be a bit more from my heart. 


Another interview with Gil Cang by Start Dreading The News: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=720Msil6DAG8 


Life Long Love 


I fell in love with Reggae music from an early age. Buying my first Bob Marley 7" from 
Woolworths with pocket money, aged nine. In my early teens I discovered ska. Then later 
on, reggae tunes like Police and Thieves by Junior Murvin, really ignited my taste for 
reggae. 


I remember some older friends building speaker boxes and trying to get a sound system 
together. I would go along to the record shops in Luton and Greensleeves in London, to 
help choose the tunes. 


As I grew up, moved away and became a mum, I was less involved but continued to play 
at home. I would take in as many shows and concerts as possible. 


I had always wanted to go to Jamaica and in 2009 it finally happened! There was no way I 
would stay in a hotel complex for two weeks. I wanted to see the real Jamaica. So headed 
out to Nine Miles, Bob Marley's home in the country and final resting place. Such a 
spiritual and moving experience. 


Kingston was also on the agenda, to see some of the recording studios. My first stop was 
Brentford Rd, home of Studio One, founded by Clement Coxsone Dodd. I felt honoured to 
be in the place where so many great tunes were made, by artists like Bob Marley, Burning 
Spear, Heptones, Rita Marley, Marcia Griffiths, Judy Mowatt & Alton Ellis, to name a few. 

I was given a guided tour and spent hours carefully choosing which vinyl to buy. 


Later, I went to Tuff Gong Studio, where Bob Marley and so many other legends have 
recorded. I saw the record pressing plant and later the actual recording studio. To stand 
where Bob did and see and feel the magical vibe of the place, was an experience of a 
lifetime. I met some new to me singers, like the late Doniki, plus Mickey Mystic, who I later 
did some promotional work for in London. After this, I went to the shop there to buy some 
vinyl. I was like a child in a sweet shop! It was there that I met the late, great, Prince 
Jazzbo. I remember feeling so excited! That was one of my best ever days. 


Reggae music has been a life long love, helping me through the rough times and the good. 
Initially, it was Bob Marley; his words, his teachings and his philosophy that touched me 
and made sense. | wanted to follow this guidance: truly, reggae was the music that led me 
to the light. 


Ali Zion 


SWEET TOOTH DVB 


Coconut Buns 


Ingredients 
4 oz (115g) vegetable margarine 
6 oz (170g) raw cane sugar 

10 oz wholemeal flour 
2 tsp baking powder 

7 tsp ground cinnamon 

6 oz (170 g) freshly grated coconut 
Ya pt (150 ml) milk 
Method 


Cream the margarine and raw cane sugar until well blended. Sift the flour, 
baking powder and ground cinnamon in a separate bowl. Stir in the grated 
coconut. Add the dry ingredients alternately with the milk to the creamed 
mixture, mixing it thoroughly to produce a thick dough-like consistency. Divide 
the mixture and shape into buns with floured hands. Place the buns on a 
greased baking sheet, spacing them well apart, and bake in a preheated oven 
at 180 degrees C (gas mark 4) until risen and brown. 


Makes 8-10 
Delicious spicy buns. Freshly grated coconut should be used in preference 
to the non-ltal dessicated kind 


Coconut Ice Cream 
Method 


Substitute half the milk with coconut milk made from 1 large coconut, grated 
and % pt (425) warm water. Having mixed the grated coconut and warm 
water, strain through a muslin cloth, squeezing to extract all the juice. 


from THE RASTA COOKBOOK recipes compiled by Laura Osborne 


PIECES OF SALVATION 


to the Southern California Library 
and to Professor Regina Freer 


Over the years Lord, I've treasured my quite moments here; my time out with you. | know 
heaven is elsewhere, but it's been good to have had this haven here. This house of yours, 
Second Baptist Church, which has been a bedrock of this community; a bolster through all 
my battles. 


It never ceases to thrill me, when I think of the architect, Paul Revere Williams, a native of 
Los Angeles; the first qualified Black architect, on this side of the continent. It gives me 
extra pleasure to sit here — knowing it was designed by one of our own. This pioneering 
figure, who went onto to design numerous buildings, for whites as well as blacks; such as 
the Hollywood stars, Frank Sinatra and Lucille Ball. 


As well as spiritual sustenance, this building has provided space, for community upliftment. 
I remember the NAACP conventions here. Our great brothers who spoke here, such as 
Martin, Malcom and William. It was William DuBois, who backed my ticket for the Vice- 
Presidency, after the initial nomination by Paul Robeson. I've been blessed to have worked 
alongside these men, none more so than Joseph Bass; who was first my employee, as 
editor of the California Eagle, then became my husband — sharing love, as well as a 
passion for activism. You remember Lord, when he passed on; I came here as often as I 
could, snatching time with you, whenever it was possible. You had the knack of taking me 
from the doldrums, to a brighter place. As I feel the weight of age and the effects of a 
stroke, | wanted to come here, maybe for the last time - before they take me back to the 
nursing home; before you take me to my resting place. 


But what a life, Lord! I came West in 1910, for the improvement of my health. From selling 
subscriptions for what was then called the The Eagle (formerly The Owl); with the 
deathbed wish of the founder John Neimore, a former slave, I took over control, of this, the 
oldest Black newspaper in Los Angeles — renaming it the California Eagle. 


Do you remember how disgusted I felt, how livid I was, after watching Birth of a Nation? l 
was incensed that Hollywood, that purveyor of national entertainment, would depict the 
black population, in such a warped and demented fashion. If I'd seen Griffiths on the 
street, I think I would have warped him! 


The one consolation of the above episode, was the activism it produced. Black 
communities nationwide showed their disapproval, through media protests and cinema 
picketing. Something we all agreed on - censorship or ban. Neither of these two options 
was taken up. Still, through the Los Angeles NAACP and the Eagle, it felt good to be a part 
of a nationwide endeavour. But that first day when I came in after watching it, I must have 
seemed like a volcano - overflowing with lava, ready to burn the sinners! How is it possible 
to laud the Klan as national heroes? In falsifying us, they distorted themselves. You must 
have wondered what had walked through your front door that day! 


You sent Joseph to me. The twelve tribes and Egypt had to share their Joseph - I had mine 


to myself! You presented him to me, with a history of journalism, editing and publishing; 
with the vision to use the printed word, to it's full potential — it's power to inform and inspire. 
He was the original godsend. That film struggle in 1915, was the first big campaign we'd 
worked on, since our marriage the previous year. Everyday I thanked you Lord, for sending 
him to me. 


It is good for me to come here. Crowds and noise aren't good for me, as fatigue besieges 
me sometimes. But this quite interaction with you, is the best dismantler of the wall. 


And sometimes I cry Lord. It just comes out. Not the quite tears of time past, but a gushing 
torrent, wherever I happen to be. Yesterday I was talking to a fellow activist, who'd been a 
part of the Sleepy Lagoon struggle. We reminisced about those Mexican American youth, 
some as young as thirteen, who'd been badly beaten in the cells. Then the avalanche 
came, unstoppable! Didn't realise I could produce so much water! I think I cried too, for the 
sweetness of solidarity. So many supporters, so many volunteers; from all across the 
communities. Support came from synagogues, as well as churches. From local initiatives 
and nationwide groups. From the unions and political organisations. Some sold 
pamphlets, others organised benefit dances - public and private. All channels of media 
were utilised. Talking of media, celebrities such as Orson Welles, Rita Hatworth and Ira 
Gershwin, were supporters of this cause. An army of beautiful volunteers, defending the 
beauty of justice. You gave us victory, Lord. After two years in San Quentin, those twelve 
Mexican America youth, wrongly convicted, on different accounts of murder, were 
released. A victory for the young men and their families; a victory for inter-community 
support. In these never-ending trenches, it's good to get a victory now and again. A lot of 
people woke up, when they encountered Sleepy Lagoon. That young as well as old, can 
be recipients of law enforcement brutality - and the resultant fabrication. Realising for the 
first time, that this kind of treatment was visited most often, on those of the minorities. A lot 
of eyes were opened: we prayed they'd stay open awhile longer. Thank you Lord — for 
bringing awareness and action, then justice and laughter. 


Talking of unity, I sometimes feel a little sadness, a loss for the struggle; that Garvey and 
DuBois, couldn't appreciate each other — two dreamers, born in the same vision. Ahhh, 
Marcus and William, two of our greatest men; towering figures, who spent so much time, 
belittling each other. Seeing the benefit of both organisations, I joined both, becoming a 
founding figure in their chapters here. When I came here that evening, fed up with a UNIA 
financing issue, I left here, my mind made up to break away; to form our own chapter. I still 
retained admiration for Marcus Garvey. I've remained a member of the NAACP, since 
signing up in the twenties 

If I'm rambling Lord, just let me know. I fear this is the last opportunity I'll have, to speak 
with you here - so please indulge an old woman. 


Who remembers John Grider? A member of the legendary Bear Party, who blazed the trail 
to Californian statehood. He wasn't the only black man in that small force, that were 
instrumental in the founding of the 315' state. How can we still be seeking protection within 
the law? In our seeking, we found ourselves - forming the Home Protective Association. 
We fought against housing restrictions and predatory landlords. I practically wrote "Open 
Letter to the Citizens of Maywood" right here! Ran it through my mind, while I sat here. 
Right here, I had discussions with myself, about tone and language; then went home - and 
began to commit it to paper. I had no effect on those residing there; it remained an all- 
white area. We fought the landlords, expert in extortion. Restrictions over there, meant 
overcrowding here. The predators licked their lips, stalking the unprotected, stumbling 
through the slum. But I remember one of the victories, I know you must too. Because the 


group of women came in here, elated, before going on to a cafe, to have a celebratory 
snack. We came to say thank you, for your support, in saving the home of Mary Johnson; 
evicted from her new residence, in a restricted area. About a hundred church women, went 
to the house and picketed it, drawing attention to this disgrace. Through female solidarity, 
she later re-entered her new house, which she began to transform into a home. That's why 
our visit was short that evening. We were exuberant; needed to talk, gain feedback, swop 
ideas, tell anecdotes, share laughter; to salute each other. 


Then after the evening lightness, the heaviness of early morning. After our celebration of 
each other; morning brought the return of the phantasms - the invisible ones that we had 
learnt to see. In relentless pursuit, like a gang of ghouls from your worst nightmare - they 
came raging through my life. What did they gain? Who benefited? Everything I had to say, 
I wrote down, or spoke of in public — and in my autobiography. I had nothing to hide. They 
knew which associations and organisations, I belonged to. They wasted time and 
resources, to keep Edgar J. Hoover happy. In watching me, they watched the wrong 
person. They wasted everyone's time, including mine; couldn't run the Eagle as effectively. 
So many lives were ruined during that period. The nation lost: because we lost the visions 
and actions, of so many good and talented people. Through association and affiliation, 
many got trapped by implication. Those watchers had forgotten that red is just another 
colour, that there is red in our flag also. Red didn't choose to get twisted, to be used as 
torment; a reason for torture. Red got captured, chained and abused; by two men, with the 
same first name. If there is that place that burns eternally, I do believe there is a 
designated spot, waiting for Joseph McCarthy. 


I'd rather think of my Joseph. My loving husband and fellow soldier; we fought the atom 
bomb together. Through the war, we'd touched the nadir of humanity; now they wanted to 
reach, the apogee of destruction. We already had this bomb, that missile; that gas, this 
toxin. Why more? 

During the war, the Eagle had supported the Double V campaign; the nationwide 
endeavour to support the fight for equality at home, as well abroad. We sort of 
supplemented that in California, with our Negro Victory Association; to improve access to 
employment (war industries) and housing. 


After all the suffering, it seemed like they needed to top it, to triumph over it — a trophy of 
their making, by dropping the atom bomb. Ahhh Lord, we will be the instigators and 
victims, of the last holocaust. 


I've began to slur, so I'm glad this isn't a verbal conversation. They couldn't have thought 
of a better word for it — for in one stroke, your life is instantly transformed. But I'm still 
breathing; reminiscing and talking with you — It's comforting to know, that hasn't changed. 


Something else that's timeless, is the togetherness of women. Do you remember I couldn't 
stop grinning, when I heard about the women who'd gone down to the United States 
Employment Services office, to complain against the discrimination faced by Black women; 
seeking work and a wider range of it, rather than only the cleaning positions. This 
happened during wartime also. After they congregated en masse at the offices, the ban 
was promptly lifted. This all stems from them complaining to the Eagle. Subsequently, a 
local minister and I convened a meeting, at a nearby church. It was this same minister, 
Rev. Clayton Russell, who supported us in the Negro Victory Campaign. He used the 
airwaves, | used the printed word. From this meeting, a plan of co-ordinated protest was 
put into place, with the resultant action, at the employment office. The women went, the 
women won. 


Never really thought deeply about disability, until I found myself in a wheelchair - the 
problems and humiliations of access. Try as you can, there are barriers put there, by those 
that do not know. If I'd know then Lord, what I know now - throughout my life, I would have 
campaigned for those with disabilities also. But time has reminded me, that time is moving 
on. 


Did we move the traditional equation? Did we find a positive alternative - a plus within the 
ragged sum? For me, it demonstrated new possibilities. The chance to say what needed to 
be said, on a national platform. Not forgetting also, that in accepting the nomination, I 
became the first Black women, to run for the Vice-Presidency of the United States. As I 
said in that Chicago convention acceptance speech, it was "History for myself, for my 
people, for all women". Henry Wallace was running for president. We knew, we were never 
going to win; not against the history, network and finances, of the other two. But we 
showed the potential of an alternative. I spoke all over the place, for the Progressive Party. 
At the end of each day: dry mouth, sore throat and aching head. Remember how I'd come 
in here tired, push off my shoes and just sit here. Greeted you when I came in, said 
farewell when I left — that's all. | came to sit in silence, in the quiet of your house. 


So many battles, Lord - everlasting confrontation. Whether with the Southern California 
Telegraph Company over employment discrimination, or with the Klan, over libel. Couldn't 
believe when the Ku Klux Klan, took Joseph and I to court! It just seemed absurd, almost 
surreal, that they would take us to court, on a charge of libel. Others must have seen it 
also, for we won the case. We just told the truth. Anyway, the Eagle couldn't afford to be 
slanderous! 


The F.B.I. seemed to thrive on libel; the dark doyens of defamation. They are the masters 
of ruination. The Eagle was sold, after it became a victim of the Red Scare Wars. I sold it 
to someone, who wasn't associated with the colour red. A colour, given to us like all the 
others; cursed and damned. While some were illumined, others were darkened by it. 


I wrote my last Sidewalk article, in 1951, then sold the Eagle. Someone else would be the 
observer of it's flight. 


Oh Lord. It's getting dark and the evening service will begin soon. I guess my friend is 
ready to go too. Thank you for the strength you gave me. For the brilliant people I've met, 
at the intersection of my pathways. For the opportunity, to get to know other communities — 
and to fight alongside them. | have always called your name — and you have blessed me. | 
am grateful that in my retirement, you led me to that house by a lake. For it was there that I 
turned my garage into a reading room, for the local people, especially the younger ones. A 
place to read books, journals and newspapers; a place to gather, read, digest and discuss. 
It also became a venue for voter registration. | wanted to stay involved — and this was the 
best way I knew at the time. It was good to see young and old, enjoying education 
together; to see a converted garage, become a community hub. 


Thank you for the counselling, in the attribute of tenacity; so we could fight the executioner. 
We beat one or two; sentences commuted to life - the lucky few who went free. But so 
many innocents, lost their bouts; felled by state knockout. Punch drunk through fabrication, 
they were extinguished by gas or electricity. 


Thank you for letting me experience the sweet sensation of camaraderie; from that 
community and this congress. Those treasured times of togetherness, from our chorus of 


cohesion. Thank you especially, for giving me the strength of sisterhood. For our sharing of 
tears and laughter. We marched and we picketed; we wrote and we spoke. Thank you for 
time, in the Sojourners for Truth and Justice. For our great role model, our elder sister, 
Sojourner Truth. 


I thank you for giving me Joseph. My husband; friend soulmate, confidant, and fellow 
activist. The troubled times were more bearable, with him beside me. We dreamt in duet; 
voted for the same vision. Thank you for the experience of love; for the twenty years, of 
sweet symbiosis. Thank you for the one called Joseph Bass. 

Thank you for this quiet house, reserved for reverence. For the myriad chats we've had 
here. The many moods it's seen me in - but always welcoming. A place to close my eyes, 
to loosen my shoe straps. A place to search for solution. I would open the door, stepping 
from mayhem menagerie, into meditation marvel. In your quiet house, I found pieces of 
salvation. | kept them close to me, to sustain me, as | exited your house, to re-enter this 
thing called humanity. So much to be grateful for. But most of all, I thank you for those 
pieces of salvation. 


Natty Mark 


I wasn't thinking of competing with any artists as such, I was more 
thinking of being among them and sharing thoughts with them; like 
sharing views, ideas, etc. 


You can't find the sound if you just love sleep. 


I sing about love 


You just went right in and just recorded songs and listened them, and if 
there were any mistakes, then we would correct them and just went on... 
one take or two take. 


Well, until this very day, I'm still learning. 
Every day you learn something new. 


We just make music. For I never stop learning. 


But now I'm getting that spiritual motivation to visit Africa. 


Quotes by DENNIS BROWN from BrainyQuotes 


MY FOUNDATION 


interview with TONY DREAD 


Which part of Jamaica are you from? 
North Coast 


Tell us of an outstanding natural feature of the area. 

The beach runs along the whole of the North Coast. Green everywhere. Ocho Rios is just 
seventeen miles away from Castle Garden, which is near Port Maria. When I wake up in 
the morning, I see the sea. 


Who was your first roots hero? 


Burning Spear. He was before Bob Marley, with the Rasta consciousness. Burning Spear 
roots rock guide me into reggae business. 


Which was the first sound you followed? 

There was one sound system in my village, Magnum Force, which I used to go around 
with. There weren't many sound systems around. We used to follow our one, go roung the 
other villages, carry box. Talking 40, 50 years ago. 


When did you meet Jah Paul? 


1987. We met in the hospital, Aclakd Hospital. Jah Paul was the chef in the kitchen. We 
made the link from there. He was into the music — the reggae. 


Any particular sessions that stick out? 

The Temple Bar sessions. 

In this, the birth month of Dennis Brown, which song of his comes to mind? 
Wolf and Leopard. 

Name the artists that would figure in your all-time top ten - in any order. 


Gregory Issacs, Peter Tosh, Lee Scratch Perry, Burning Spear, Bob Marley, Dennis Brown, 
Prince Far-l, Linton Kwesi Johnson, Sugar Minott, Michael Prophet. 


As a long time micman, any tips for any up and coming DJs. 


Stick to the lyrics. As a dj, you have to have lyric, understan? Got to be conscious when 


you have the mic. Can't go up there and chat crap. Its a roots reggae thing — got to be 
clean. Keep the vibe growing. 


What has roots reggae music meant to you, over your lifetime? 


Reggae is my foundation. Without reggae, I can't function. I use roots reggae to get along. 
Feel it in the One Drop, still got time to rock. Roots Reggae is my foundation. 


Natty Mark 


some of the other contributors — from left to right: 


Ali Zion, Zioness, Moses Bikshoni, Pete Clack, Ras Achias, Samuel 
Akinyemi and Richie Roots. 


OF YOU AND I 


to Bingy Samuels - my first gift to my son 


I still have my heroes, Bingy, 
You'll have yours as times go by. 
I sing of a man called Marley, 
For he sang of you and I. 


Praises to the First Spirit, 
Lamentations of the ghetto. 
Of the old man standing still, 
The young man on the go. 


Dreamer dreamed, 
But the dream died. 

I saw the dreamer today, 
Dreaming of suicide. 


Someone got forgotten, 
Someone slipped through the net. 
Song of the Unknown Sufferer, 
We haven't remembered her yet. 


I hear drums from the Rasta camp, 
Beauty filling the sky. 
I sing of a man called Marley, 
For he sang of you and I. 


Don't get me wrong Bingy, 
This man wasn't perfect. 
But he always gave his best, 
So for that I give him respect. 


He always tried his best, 
So God continued to bless him. 
So I'll chant his name eternally, 
And compose these little hymns. 


Live your life he said, 
Live it always with dignity. 
Watch out for the man with two faces, 
And his third one called hypocrisy. 


When others ignored the scream, 
He listened to the cry. 
I sing of a man called Marley, 
For he sang of you and I. 


They tried to kill him once Bingy, 
Desperation explosion. 
Poor people earning where they can, 
Between poverty and corruption. 


Still he fed and employed them, 
Bailed them out of jail. 
If no one heard you weep, 
Bob Marley heard your wail. 


The ghetto couldn't hold him, 
His visions of everywhere. 
The politician couldn't trap him, 
For he flew above the snare. 

I dance to his music, 

I listen to his words. 

I shall sing to you Bingy, 

Like the 'Three Little Birds". 

I still have my heroes Bingy, 
You'll have yours as time goes by. 


I sing of a man called Marley, 
For he sang of you and I. 


Natty Mark 


Me only have one ambition, v'know. I 
only have one thing I really like to see 
happen. I like to see mankind live 
together — black, white, Chinese, 
everyone — that's all. 


BOB MARLEY 


Celebrating Roots Reggae music in the Thames Valley region 


